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f PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the Lord; chosen for a light to the Gentiles, 


and to preach through their own fidelity, re- 
pentance toward God to a heathen world; we 
cannot fail to see in His patient dealing with 
‘them, that human nature was the same then 
as now, and needed, in the Divine counsel, the 
application of the same general law of disci- 
pline, in the administration of His spiritual 
government then, as individuals and nations 
experience in the present day. They were a 
living and most interesting type of His chas- 
tising love and mercy, His fatherly care and 
long-suffering forbearance; and the history of 
their unfaithfulness, and repeated backslid- 
ings, presents a sad and solemn picture of the 
waywardness of the human heart; and that 
when in captivity, and under oppression, they 
were spiritually blessed more than when in 
possession of the land promised to their fath- 
ers. And is not this a lesson taught in the 
lifeofevery generation. The primitive church 
was born in the midst of suffering, and the 
death of many martyrs. Our Lord himself 
went up and down in the earth, during His 
short, but most eventful pilgrimage, a stranger 
and an outcast, despised and rejected of men, 
presenting in His own person a forecast of the 
trials and sharp buffetings that would attend 
the growth of the Christian church. And 
has this not been the experience of the real 
members of the Church of Christ? If they 
have not always undergone outward suffer- 
ing, have they not often passed through many 
inward conflicts, and gone down -as into 
spiritual Babylon ; taking up the cross, deny- 
ing themselves, and living in opposition to the 
prevailing practice and spirit of the worldly 
wise ? 

Was not this experience remarkably brought 
forth in the early life of our own Society, 
which was raised up for no other purpose 
than to revive the gospel in its ancient ful- 
ness? The trials and mocking that Friends 
underwent, to secure for themselves and _pos- 
terity perfect Christian liberty, and thé ac- 
knowledgment of Christ’s headship in the 
church, can never fully be unfolded, as it 
would be impossible to convey to the present 
generation, a complete and definite expres- 
sion, of the tortures and terrible wrongs in- 
flicted by the church of Rome upon protestant 
believers. 

And now this underlying truth in the re- 
ligious life of the world, follows us into New 
England, and the interesting subject which 
has made up much the larger part of these 
“ Notes,” comes freshly before me. Had not 
Friends there enough to endure, and to try 
the foundation of their faith; whether they 
were serving their own passions, or striving 
to walk in the narrow, self-denying path cast 
up for all the Lord’s people. Their zeal, love 


between the suffering of Christian men and 
women on the one hand, and their devotion, 
zeal and consistency on the other; and that 
when in basket and in store they have been 
abundantly blessed, they have either turned 
their faces away and given themselves to 
serve the idols of this world, or in the lap of 
ease, and surrounded by whatever is calcu- 
lated to enlist their affections, have settled 
down into apathy, and lukewarmness; their 
zeal hath grown cold, and as laborers for the 
Lord, have lost their efficiency, and the beauty 
and brightness of better days, wherein the 
Son of man, by His blessed Spirit, was traly 
magnified in them. 

And why has the world such a benumbing 
influence? Is it. not that its charms are ever 
present, active, moving in our midst, address- 
ed to our senses and our nature. Hence this 
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: (Continued from page 93.) 

* As gold is tried in the fire, so are accept- 
able men in the furnace of affliction ;” and 
thus it hath pleased the Most High, in every |bond of sympathy ; this close affinity between 
age, in the administration of His moral and/the world, and the world in us. And how is 
‘spiritual government, to prepare the heart of|this link to be broken, and every false rest re- 
‘man, through chastisement, to receive it;|moved, unless it be through the interposing 
‘breaking up the fallow ground, the unsub-|goodness of Almighty God, in teaching by. 
dued, carnal nature, that the seed of the king-|many practical examples, that one after an- 
‘dom might take root therein; bringing the|other every earthly prop will be taken away. 
‘axe of His righteous jealousy to the root of|Hereby He condescends to visit souls, and to 
the unregenerate tree, and through the dis-|enamor, warm and animate them with His 
“pensation of the cross, crucifying the affec- |love, leading them rather to exercise faith in 
‘tions, and introducing the heart into a re-|things which are unseen, than in those which 


i areseen. It is allin mercy that the unstable, 


newed life, with new desires, and higher ob- 
eets to press after, and all looking to the one| wayward heart of man is thus dealt with. 
The best lessons of wisdom are learned in 


lessed hope of our calling. The Lord indeed 

“«loveth whom he chasteneth, and scourgeth|the school of adversity, not when prosperity 
every sen whom he receiveth.” The heart |smiles, and every sensual gratification is with- 
must be unrobed of its own righteousness, be- in our reach; and yet while the obedient child 
fore it can be spiritually clothed; must be|of God in every generation has counted his 
humbled and dispossessed of its own strength, |sufferings for the Truth great gain, He who 
before it can be truly exalted, and equipped |knows when and how to afflict, and the pres- 
_with spiritual power ; and ifany are to become|sure that every soul can bear will, I fully be- 
qualified to administer consolation to others, |lieve, administer to each individual according 
they must have known of the operation of} to his separate need, and that he may best 
God’s grace and Light in their own hearts,|promote the welfare of the militant church. 
enabling them to speak of that their hands|It is the privilege of the faithful to rejoice in 
have handled, and to testify of that they have|tribulation, and to. magnify his Holy Name 
‘seen of the revelation of His power to heal|that they are accounted worthy to suffer, 
“the sin-sick soul. Thé Lord will have a peo-|neither will they become impatient under it, 

knowing it is the Father’s good pleasure to 


ple wholly dedicated to His work; and that 
those whom He would call into His harvest-|give them the kingdom, and that when they 
have filled up their measure of service among 


field, might be well established and armed to 
meet every assault of the enemy, He, who/the afflicted children in the Lamb's warfare, 
knows theend from the beginning, and where-| His face, which has been turned toward them 
by the power of the arch-deceiver might over-|in extremity, will not be turned away, when 
throw the work of grace in their hearts, con-|in love to their souls, and to the church uni- 
descends in love to the whole human race, to|versal He is pleased to say, ‘‘it is enough.” 
y their faith as by fire, that they may have|Then do I believe such will be permitted to 
the seal of adoption engraven as upon the enjoy a foretaste of the life to come: to behold 
palms of their hands; that by example and|a measure of His exceeding glory, the glory 
“doctrine, they may faithfully proclaim their|of the only begotten of the Father full of 
allegiance. Polished shafts he would make|grace and truth, Brighter skies, and a more 
of such, pillars in His house,; instruments|radiant Light will be theirs, they shall know 
“anointed, and bidden to preach the everlast-|what it is to sit at the Lord’s abundant table, 
ing Gospel to the very ends of the earth.|and to have their souls replenished from day |and faithfulness, were equal to their greatest 
And in dwelling upon this deeply interesting|to day with spiritual bread. And when we'extremity. Faith and courage outlived the 
subject, I have been led to take a view of turn our attention to the experience of that|shafts of envy; the sharpest, and the most 
is most significant connexion, every where|people, in a very remote age, before the dawn | flagrant abuse. No suffering could unsettle 
yritten in the history of the visible church, |of christianity, who were a nation favored of|their allegiance, or disturb their confidence 
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in God their Saviour; whose abounding love 
often flowed as a stream of gladness into their 
bleeding hearts. 

(To be continued.) 


Social Life among Animals.—The following 
amusing scraps are gleaned from a highly in- 
teresting paper read at alate public sitting 
of the Brussel’s Academy of Sciences, by M. 
van Beneden, and published in the Revue 
Scientifique. There exists, he remarks, a great 
analogy between human society and that of 
animals. In thelatter we find, quite as often 
as in our world, an honest set earning their 
livelihood by their industry; but there is 
another set of idlers and vagabonds that live 
entirely by their wits and at the expense of 
their thrifty neighbors. Some are parasites 
and feed on their vitals, others are content to 
sit at the same table and enjoy the good things 
before them. That there are masons, car- 
penters, miners and architects among the 
lower creation, is a well known fact; but we 
may be startled to find among them manu- 
facturers of paper (a sort of South American 
wasp, the Chartergus chartarius), and ship- 
builders (a sort of fish discovered by Agassiz, 
that builds itself a floating nest of seaweeds), 
&c. We have the cheat that leads the life 
of great gentlemen (the cukoo and pagurus), 
the humble pickpocket (the magpie), and the 
ruthless highwayman (the tiger, shark, &c.) 
But then there are some that cannot live with- 
out being a burden to others; such are cer- 
tain crustacea, like the copepoda, that will 
stick to an ascidian and partake of its prey ; 
or the fish called ‘‘remora,” that will anchor 
itself to the body of a good swimmer, and let 
itself be conveyed along without any per- 
sonal trouble, catching its prey from its snug 
berth. 

Others there are that will do a friend a 
neighborly service; such is a sort of plover, 
that will enter a crocodile’s mouth, and cleanse 
its teeth of the remnants of the last break- 
fast, a service the saurian cannot perform 
itself because of the stiffness of its tongue; so 
that it has the advantage of a living tooth- 
pick. This fact is mentioned by Aristotle, 
and has since been found true. Among para- 
sites properly so-called, there are many that 
do not take to their roguish mode of living 
till they get old; until then they will roam 
‘about in perfect liberty. Sometimes, like the 
hopryans, a sort of crustacea, both male and 
female, will seek together a refuge for their 
old age in another organism of their kind; at 
others, itis only the female that does so, while 
the male remains at large; this is the case of 
‘the worm filaria of Medina. 


Eastern Method of Measuring Time.—The 
common people of the Kast measure time by 
the length of their shadow. Hence, if you 
ask a man what o'clock it is, he immediately 
goes into the sun, stands erect, then, looking 
where his shadow terminates, he measures his 
length with his feet, and tells you nearly the 
time. Thus, workmen earnestly desire the 
shadow which indicates the time for leaving 
their work. A person wishing to leave his 
toil says, “How long my shadow is in com- 
ing!” “Why did you not come sooner?” 
‘‘ Because I waited for my shadow.” In Job 
vii. 2 we find it written, “As a servant ear- 
nestly desireth the shadow, and as an hire- 
ling looketh for the reward of his work.” 


. > 


John Finch Marsh. 


(Continued from page 94.) 
To his cousin Hannah Morris. 


For “The Friend.” 


I was much pleased with that part of thy|the instruction of others. 


difficult to withdraw ourselves from company 


yet I think it profitable for us thus to fee! 
and that this stripped state is wisely ordered 
not only for our own instruction but also fo 
Such is at time 


letter where thou reverted to those days of|the low stripped state of my mind, that I ar 


our childhood which we were favored to spend 
together, when in the simplicity of our minds, 
which were tenderly and preciously visited 
with the overshadowings of Divine love, we 
were led to delight ourselves in the most pro- 
fitable way of retirement; that of sitting to- 
gether in silence, or as we used to call it, and 
as I think it may be said, holding a meeting. 

Those days we spent together, and those 
hours thus happily spent were made precious 
to us; the recollection of which will I think 
at all times prove profitable and instructive 
to our minds. I believe had 1 cherished more 
the tender impressions then made on my 
mind,—had I been more faithful in attending 
to the pointings of truth in my inward parts, 
as I grew in years, I should at the present 
day have experienced a greater progress in 
my spiritual journey than at this season is 
the case. 

Deptford, 1st day evening, 6th mo. 27th, 1813. 


To his friend Joseph Messer. 
Colchester, 11th mo., 1813. 

My dear Joseph,—Thou hast been the fre- 
quent companion of my thoughts by day, and 
at night on my bed have I remembered thee, 
and am thankful in continuing to have that 
feeling respecting thee, which when writing 
to thee before, think I expressed it was my 
desire to experience an increase of; a feeling 
which language can sbut faintly express, it 
being better felt than described in words or 
writing; yet by endeavoring sometimes to 
express something of this inward feeling, 
it not only affords relief and satisfaction to 
the mind or minds thus exercised, but often 
is permitted to afford encouragement, and 
prove a strength to those on whose account 
the heart is thus feelingly engaged; which 
while it breathes in secret for its own preser- 
vation, a language like that of David when he 
said, “Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strengthand my Redeemer,” 
it also craves the preservation of others, and 
that-the same language may in sincerity be 
theirs, yea, the daily desire of each of our 
hearts to be enabled so carefully to.watch 
over our thoughts, words and actions, that 
what we think, speak, and do, may be to the 
glory of God. If this, my beloved young 
friend, be our happy experience, we shall ex- 
ceedingly rejoice in being preserved in his 
fear. 

How animating and encouraging is the lan- 
guage, “ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me; 
and to him that ordereth his conversation 
aright will I show the salvation of God.” 

Let us then be encouraged to become in- 
creasingly watchful and serious; for I do be- 
lieve the more this becomes our experience, 
the more cheerful we shall feel in ourselves, 
and liberty to be so with others; and let us 
not be ashamed when we do not feel at liberty 
for conversation, to sit silently before men; 
for it is sometimes the case when in company, 
we feel ourselves so shut up as not to be able 
to enter much into conversation ; and this may 
sometimes happen when we feel desirous to 
be conversant, and to appear more cheerful. It 
may then be painfal to us thus to appear, and 


more fit to be in the fields, or my chambe 
alone, than in company. ‘he words of th 
prophet Jeremiah have been remembered b: 
me, and think from degree of experience 
may speak the same language. ; 

“Tt is good for a man that he bear the yok 
in his youth. He sitteth alone, and keepet 
silence, because he hath borne it upon hin 
He putteth his mouth in the dust, if so b 
there may be hope.” I do not understan 
this sitting alone and keeping silence, to b 
expressive of anything gloomy. No,no. Bu 
of sweet profitable retirement, wherein th 
mind becomes more and more weaned fror 
earthly things, and inwardly seeks those tha 
are heavenly ; for nothing short of that whic 
is of a pure and heavenly nature can satisf 
the waiting mind. It is good for the sons an 
daughters of men to sit much alone, keepin 
silence; and for some of us frequently to si 
solitary in families. Now my dear Joseph, t 
endeavor to express a little more of the fee 
ing I have had on thy account, as mentione 
in the early part of my letter; what if I sa; 
it seems to be accompanied with the belie 
that if thou faithfully attends to the pointing 
of truth in thy inward parts, minding the da 
of little things, of apparently small requiring: 
if thou art willing to bow with fear and ht 
mility under the forming hand of the Loré 
fully resigning thyself wholly to his disposa 
sincerely desiring to become what he woul 
have thee to be; if thou stand faithful in al 
things, he would prepare and qualify thee fo 
a laborer in his vineyard, in which ther 
would be found employment for all, if ther 
was but a willingness to enter in when th 
invitation is given; a willingness to obey th 
call. Though all are not made use of in th 
same way, yet there is something for each on 
to do; and happy are they who humbly an 
patiently wait to know the Master’s will, an 
faithfully obey it. Their reward is indee 
sweet peace of mind. 

I sincerely hope to do no harm, or hurt the 
in the least degree by thus writing; but 
trust thou can clearly understand me, and se 
that I long to encourage thee to be faithft 
in that which appears to be required at th 
hands, to mind and walk in that path clearl 
marked out for thee to walk in, whether | 
may be in a silent or a more publicone. Fa 
be it from me to say anything that woul 
tend to bring forth anything like unripe frui 
or keep back that which is already ripe. Hoy 
different is the feeling attending the min 
after anything done in the will, &., of th 
creature, from that which is done in appr 
hending it to be a divine requiring. The r 
ward of the latter is sweet peaceful quiet « 
mind. My mind has been at times sweetl 
impressed and instructed with this language 
“ xcept the Lord build the house, they labe 
in vain that build it: except the Lord kee 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. 

(To be continued.) bar 


“They that wait upon the Lord shall r 
new their strength ; they shall mount up wit 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not t 
weary ; and they shall walk, and not faint. 
Isaiah xl. 31. . a 
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A Singular Religious Sect. ~ 

The North China Herald publishes a letter 
especting a much persecuted body of people 
esiding in China. The writer says: ‘It has 
een remarked as a singular fact that of the 
ect of Nestorian Christians who flourished 
xtensively in China during the thirteenth 
entury, little or nothing is known at the pre- 
ent day. That they enjoyed the protection 
nd received the fostering care of the Yuen 
lynasty, and were in turn cruelly persecuted 
ind finally exterminated by the Mings, is all 
hat we know of them. The few tablets and 
nonuments erected by thém which still sur- 
rive stand as dumb witnesses to the fact that 
hey existed at one time; but they give no 
race of their devotedfaith. There now exists, 
10wever, in the southern border of the pro- 
vince of Shantung a peculiar society or sect 
who profess to have received their doctrine 
priginally from the west. They are known 
1s the ‘ Nameless Sect,’ and are unable to give 
the date of the introduction of their religion 
nto China. They havea knowledge of an In- 
visible, Omnipresent, Almighty Being, whom 
they worship. This god whom they worship 
is known amongst them by three names—the 
Living Buddha of the West, the One not born 
of father or mother, and the Heavenly Father 
—all meaning and pointing to the one God, 
who is eternal. They do not worship idols. 
Each member of this sect repeats daily a 
hymn or moral discourse, in which such senti- 
ments as the following occur: ‘Do not injure 
others in order to benefit yourself; ‘ Abstain 
from evil thoughts, words, or deeds ;’ ‘Let 
none covet earth’s pleasures, but set your 
hearts firmly on the Heavenly Paradise;’ 
* When the Saviour comes from the West, men 
will have peace.’ These people believe in 
future rewards and punishments, but they 
have no clearly defined notions of the happi- 
ness which awaits the faithful. They speak 
of a Saviour to come from the West. 
have no temples, but three times each day 


every one, in a sitting posture, with eyes 
closed, silently offers up prayers to God, and 


on the 1st and 15th of each moon they burn 


incense to him, but they have no altars, nor 


do they make use of paper moncy. 


“Every member of the sect is expected to 
contribute money according to his ability, but 
there is no compulsion, and each one is left to 
determine for himself the amount of bis con- 
These contributions are paid to 
the leader under whose guidance the members 
contributing may be at the time. These leaders 
or officers hold a position according to the 
number of converts or members each is able 
to gain to the sect. Each leader has a special 
oversight over his own converts, and spends 
much of his time in going about amongst his 


tribution. 


: flock. 


ect have encountered from the government, 


ilent solemn devotion. 


1 st ucts them, 


supper, of which wine and bread form the 
greater part. Thissingular religious sect exists 
in great numbers throughout the eastern and 
southern borders of Shantung. ‘They have 
shown a uniform spirit of kindness and friend- 
liness toward the American Protestant mis- 
sionaries who have visited them, and who 
have succeeded in gaining their confidence, 


‘and great numbers of them have eagerly em- 


braced the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion.” 
For “The Friend.” 
A few Questions and Answers relative to some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 91.) 


Question. —While fully satisfied concerning 
the necessity of repentance through obedience 
to the light of Christ as the first step to peace; 
what are Friends’ views respecting the meri- 
torious offering and atoning sacrifice of the 
dear Son and Sent of God, and also concern- 
ing faith? 

Answer.—They believe that the fall of man 
incurred spiritual death ; and that thereby he 
was cut off from access to the tree of life, and 
lost the Divine image in which he was created. 
That the coming, suffering, and death in the 


‘how faith wrought with his (Abraham’s) 


works, and by works was faith made perfect.” 
“Ye see then how that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only.” “For as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also.” Does any one need 


'to be assured that the works here alluded to 


by the Apostle, are the fruits of obedience to 
the manifestations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit 
in the secret of the heart? by and through 


‘|which holy power and grace of God, we are 


enabled to overcome the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and more and more to experience 
what it is to sit in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus, to the peace and joy of the soul. Then 
faith without works is a dead faith. For God 
sent his Son to bless us, by turning us away 
every one from his iniquities. And unless 
this be experienced through submission to the 
power of an endless life, and receiving Christ 
Jesus into the heart where His kingdom must 
come, and His will be done, unto our becom- 
ing new creatures in Him, all that He hath 
done for us without us will not avail to our 
complete justification and salvation. 

Q.—What does Joseph Phipps say in treat- 
ing on true faith? 

A—*“That faith which stands wholly upon 


They 


“Since the severe persecutions which this 


their religious rites and ceremonies, and all 
matters pertaining to their Church discipline, 
aave been conducted in secret, so that those 
who are not members do not know what is 
done, or who are members of the sect. When 
he leader goes on his regular visits, the con- 
verts, like the early Christians in times of per- 
“secution, meet in the house of some brother, 
nen and women together, where they join in 
The leader then ex- 
s them to be faithful, admonishes and in- 
and at the close of their religious ; 
remonies they all sit down together to a thee my faith by my works.” 


flesh of the Messiah has opened up a way |hearsay, tradition, reading or imagination, is 
whereby man becomes reconciled to the Father!but a distant kind of ineffectual credence, 
and is put into a capacity for salvation ; or, in| which permits the soul to remain in the bond- 
other words, enabled to become freely justi-|age of corruption. The wicked may go this 
fied. That the serpent’s head is hereby|length toward gospel faith ; but the true faith 
bruised ; and ‘‘a new and living way” opened |lays hold of, is a part of, and cleaves to the 
and “consecrated for us through the vail, that |Spirit of Truth in its inward manifestations ; 
is to say Christ’s flesh.” For it is written of|wherein it stands, and whereby it grows, till 
the immaculate Lamb, “Thou wast slain, and|the heart is purified, the world overcome, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy. blood, out of|salvation obtained. This faith is as a flame of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and|pure love in the heart to God.” 
nation.” But it is only through an entire sur-|| Q@—And what says George Fox on the 
render of ourselves to the grace, that saves|same ? 
any, and as man walks in the light, as God is} A.—“They whose faith doth not stand in 
in the light—as he is in measure capacitated|the power of God, cannot exalt His kingdom 
to do—that the blood of Jesus Christ his Son|that stands in power.” 
purgeth his wicked heart and cleanseth from] @.—What does the Society of Friends un- 
allsin. Thus the blood cleanseth, upon the|derstand by that scripture, “As Moses lifted 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of|up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Holy Ghost becoming our indispensable |the Son of Man be lifted up; that whosoever 
experience. The Apostle further says: “ By |believeth in him should not perish, but have 
grace are ye saved through faith,” &. Friends | eternal life ?” 
believe that we must have true faith in the] .A.—They believe that, though of grave im- 
Redeemer; and that this faith is a Divine gift|portance to the children of Israel under an 
producing obedience to the grace and truth |imperfect covenant, it now represents another 
that came and comes by Him. Moreover this|Jewish type ended in the Great Antitype. 
true and living faith, which is the gift of God,|Yea, so short-lived was this type, that it is 
through the revelation of the Holy Spirit of|recorded of good king Hezekiah, that he brake 
Christ Jesus in the soul, is so comprehensive |in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had 
that, as represented by the Apostle, it is “the)made ; which “ Nehushtan” or piece of brass, 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of |the children of Israel, even in the days of the 
things not seen ;” a faith which endures ‘‘as|kings, burned incense to. But they do not 
seeing Him who is invisible ;” a faith which|understand it as giving any sanction in the 
overcomes: the world, even all that is not of |Christian dispensation to a bare belief in the 
Him. outward atoning sacrifice of the Saviour, pre- 
Q.—We hear now-a-days much about justi-|cious as that atonement is, or still less to the 
fication by faith: Can faith alone save any? |modern enunciations, “ Look and Live ;” or, 
A.—No: works of. righteousness by the|‘ Lord, I believe thou didst die, and I take 
Spirit of Christ Jesus and the birth of Christ|thee to be mine ; and so by faith we put off 
in man, not Christ’s death alone on the cross|the old man,” as being all that is necessary to 
for man, are necessary to complete justifica-|salvation: else the devils, of whom it is writ- 
tion. The apostle James, as though he was|ten, they ‘also believe and tremble,” might 
addressing this very time, declares: ‘‘What}be saved. It is unquestionablygtrue that, 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man|“ He that cometh to God must believe that He 
saith he hath faith, and have not works, can|is ;” for again, “ He that believeth not is con- 
faith save him? Faith if it have not works|demned already,” &c., but that by this lifting 
is dead, being alone. Yea, a man may say, |up of the Son of man was meant, not only as 
Thou hast faith, and I have works; show mefalluding to the death He, should die, as the 
thy faith without thy works, and I will show | evangelist declares, but also His spiritual com- 
“Seest thouling, power and government in the soul is 
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plainly shown by what follows the portion of|the Lord ; and in his law doth he meditate day 


scripture just quoted from, viz: “And this is 
the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world (Christ Jesus was the true light, which 
lighteth every man, &c.,) and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. For every one that doeth evil, 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved. But he 
that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest that they are 
wrought in God.” 

Q.—In what does true worship consist ? 

A.—Christ Jesus the author and mediator 
of the new covenant testifies, that true wor- 
ship is inward; being in spirit and in truth. 
Thus He said to the woman of Samaria, “ But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is a spirit; and 
they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.” 

@.—Then is there a difference between the 
worship performed under the old covenant, 
and that under the new? 

A.—Yes: it is now no longera worship con- 
sisting in outward observations ; else it would 
not differ much from that instituted under 
the law. And hence the language from the 
lip of Truth, “The hour cometh and now is,” 
&e., as of something in contradistinction to 
that worship which had been. 

@.—Is vocal ministry or prayer essential 
to true worship ? 

A.—No. For even therewith, or after these 
may have been exercised, there remains a 
work to do between our own souls and oar 
Creator ; waiting upon Him for the renewing 
of our spiritual strength, and watching unto 
the prayer which is in spirit with all perse- 
verance. The teachings of others, under the 
qualifying power of the anointing, may, and 
should, invite and incite to this; the end and 
design of a gospel minister being to bring 
people to Christ ; or, in the language of serip- 
ture, “ To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God ; that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified,” &c. But, as is also writ- 
ten, “No man can save his brother, or give 
to God a ransom for his soul.” Such then, in 
the ability which the Truth gives, are helpful 
but not indispensable. 

@.—What does Isaac Penington say of the 
great work of the ministry? 

A.—‘ This,” says he, “is the great funda- 
mental, that God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. 1 Johni.5. And the great 
work of the ministry is to show men where 
this light is, and to turn men from the dark- 
ness, wherein is the power of Satan, unto this 
light, wherein is the power of God. * * To 
turn them from Satan’s kingdom to this king- 
dom ; from his large compass of dominion in 
the heart, to this narrow seed; from the great 
territories of darkness, to this little principle 
of light; from his great. power of death, to 
this little weak thing of God; wherein the 
eternal power and godhead is made manifest, 
as this comes to be opened and increased by 
the Spirit.” The great work of the ministry 
then, is to turn people from every thing out- 
ward to the kingdom of God which is within, 
and to His law written upon the heart. And 
the Psalmist, in speaking of the happiness of 
the godly, says: “ His delight is in the law of 


and night.” This is the Christian’s privilege ; 
and “there is,” says a well known author, 
“in silent worship something so beautiful, so 
sublime, so consistent with the relation in 
which we stand to God, that it appears strange 
there should exist a single doubt of its pro- 
priety.” 

(To be continued.) 


A Malthusian Calculation First Cost of a 
Manor Woman.—An economic journal enters 
into a curious calculation as to the actual cost, 
in dollars and cents, which a man or woman 
would be to the world and society by the time 
he or she got old enough to begin to ‘ pay 
expenses,” or return back to the country what 
thus far has been expended in rearing its 
population. ‘ 

Every baby, it is fair to assume, when pro- 
perly brought up, costs its parents at least 
fifty dollars a year, an expense which increases 
largely as food, clothing, the shelter of a warm 
home, education and spending money are re- 
quired for the growing child. The actual 
cost up to the fifteenth year, of each child in 
this republic, is certainly not less than a thou- 
sand dollars. At that age its labor would be 
worth its subsistence. Not till it reaches the 
age of eighteen (and a great many not even 
then) does it really begin to be productive. 
For every 100,000 children the nation has to 
produce six or eight millions of dollars con- 
sumed without adding at all to production. 
To rear that number of children to a produc- 
tive age certainly costs a hundred millions of 
dollars, witbout any profit whatever in re- 
turn. Herein is the great value of immigra- 
tion, This great republic receives into its 
bosom every day not less than one thousand 
emigrants from the old world. Of course 
two-thirds, perhaps seven-eighths, are adults, 
ready grown for us by Europe at her cost up 
to the productive point, when they come to 
our shores to give us the benefit of their toil. 
Annually does Europe labor industriously to 
produce and raise for our republic, free of cost, 
more than 300,000 persons, who we could not 
have furnished ourselves at an expense of 
$300,000,000. No wonder that we grow rich 
and prosperous, for the loss of the world is 
our gain, andall countries are nursing mothers 
for us. 


‘Selected. 

Anecdote of Mary Wright, formerly Mary 
Witchel, of England, who lived to be more 
than 100 years of age. 

When Mary Witchel was quite young in 
the ministry, she felt an impression of duty 
at one time, in a large meeting, to bow the 
knee in supplication ; this appeared very awful 
to her, particularly to cause such a large 
gathering to rise, and she covenanted with 
her Heavenly Father that if he would cause 
that the meeting should keep their seats, she 
would yield—she soon after appeared in this 
way and no one arose—after resuming her seat, 
the old enemy came in like a flood, persuading 
her that it was for want of unity with her 
service that they had retained their seats, 
and she became greatly discouraged. The 
meeting closed, and she went with a Friend 
to dine. After dinner she saw coming to the 
house that valuable friend, John Thorp, and! 
supposed he had come to inform her of their; 
disunity with her services. He did wish to 


did not know it was supplication, and tha’ 
afterward the solemnity was so great they 
did not wish to break it by rising. This pu 
the enemy to flight and filled her heart witl 
admiration of the condescending mercy of thé 
Lord. 

The above was related by an Englist 
Friend who was in this country some year 


jsince. 


How a Lighthouse Was Built, 

The mountain system of Brittany has : 
sort of continuation in a series of reefs anc 
igneous rocks which jut out ina broken line 
westward of Finisterre. On one of thes 
rocks, called L’Isle de Sein, there stands 
lighthouse, but the real danger stands to th 
westward, and the rocks there have literall 
bristled with wrecks of vessels making fo1 
Brest. In 1869 the committee for lighting 
the coast of France decided to erect a light 
house on the extreme end of the danger, anc 
after a careful examination, Ploix the consul 
ting engineer, decided on the Armen Rock as 
the best site. At the same time he did not 
attempt to depreciate the prodigious difficulty 
of the task, and characterized it as “nearly 
impracticable.” The currents are so strong 
and the sea runs so high that neither Ploix 
nor the other engineers, nor the director 0: 
lighthouses was able to approach nearer than 
fifty feet. All they were able to ascertain 
was that the rock was gneiss, about eight 
yards across and twelve in length, and that 
it was just visible at low water. After setting 
their plan of operations, they applied to the 
fishermen of the neighboring island of Sein. 
as most familiar with the locality and the 
danger, to commence the necessary works 
These men undertook the task, and, provided 
with life belts, began to watch regularly fox 
the best opportunity of landing on the rock 
Assoon as they got theirchance they crouched 
down on the rock, and clinging on with one 
hand, with the other worked away with 4 
cold chisel so as to sink a sufficient number 
of sockets for the insertion of the iron clamps. 
Every now and then a wave would break 
over the rock, drenching them with foam and 
spray, and not unfrequently one of the party 
would be carried right off by the heavy sea 
but would soon be picked up by a vessel kept 
purposely on the watch, 

At the end of the first season (1867) seven 
landings had been effected and eight hours 
work done, which sufficed for the sinking 0! 
fifteen sockets, while the following year the 
weather was more favorable, and forty new 
holes were pierced, some of which were below 
water. In 1869 the blocks of stone were first 


see her, but with a very different feeling. 
He told her that when she first spoke they 


placed in iron clamps about a yard long. 
riveted into the sockets. The blocks were al 
hewn according to pattern and joined together 
with Parker-Medina cement. The work ot 
drooping them into position was exceedingly 
laborious, owing to the violence of the sea ; 
but two of the officials were constantly in at. 
tendance, urging-on the workmen, and at the 
end of the season twenty-five blocks, each 
about a yard cube, had been successfully laid. 
In 1870 eight landings took place and eleven 
cubes were laid, and in 1871 as many as 
twenty-three, the work by this time becom- 
ing easier as further progress was made. A 
steam launch is now used for the conveyance 
of material, a sort of masonry scaffoldin 

having been built, the builders have succeede 

during the first half of this year’s season in 
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Placing in position no less than eighty-seven 
- blotks. he expense, however, as may be 
_ipiagined, has hitherto proved considerable. 
“tach of the forty-five holes pierced during 
_ the first two years cost upward of 2000 francs, 
and on December 31st last the charges had 
amounted to more than 189,000 francs. The 


| light is to be a revolving one of the first 


order, and ninety-seven feet above high-water 
mark; there are to be seven stories in the 
house, and there will also be a steam whistle 


- for use in foggy weather.—Academy. 


The Hand that Saves us.—Two painters 

_ were employed to fresco the walls of a mag- 

‘nificent cathedral. Both stood on a rude 

- scaffolding, constructed for the purpose, some 
forty feet from the floor. 

One of them was so intent upon his work 
that he became wholly absorbed, and in ad- 
miration stood off from the picture, gazing at 
it with intense delight. 

Forgetting where he was, he moved back 
slowly, surveying critically the work of his 
pencil, until he had neared the edge of the 
plank upon which he stood. At this critical 
moment his companion turned suddenly, and 

- almost paralyzed with horor, beheld his im- 
minent peril; another instant, and the enthu- 
siast would be precipitated upon the pavement 
beneath. If he spoke to him, it was certain 
death ; if he held his peace, death was equally 

Suddenly he regained his presence of 
mind, and seizing a wet brush, flung it against 

_ the wall spattering the picture with unsightly 
blotches of coloring. 

The painter flew forward and turned upon 
his friend with fierce upbraidings, but, startled 

- at his ghastly face, he listened to his recital 


’ of danger, looked shuddering over the dread 


space below, and with tears of gratitude 


: blessed the hand that saved him. . 


Just so we sometimes get absorbed upon 


- the pictures of the world, and in contempla- 


ting them, step backwards, unconscious of 
our peril ; when the Almighty in mercy dashes 
out the beautiful images, and draws us, at the 
time we are complaining of his dealings, into 
his outstretched arms of compassion and love. 


That’s How.—After a great snow-storm a 
little fellow began to shovel a path through 


a large snow-bank before his grandmother’s 


door. He had nothing but a small shovel to 
work with. ; 
“ How do you expect to get through that 


drift?” asked a man passing along. 


| fore you, stick to it. 


“ By keeping at it,” said the boy, cheerfully: 
“that’s how!” 
_ That is the secret of mastering almost every 
difficulty under the sun. Ifa hard task is ke- 
Do not keep thinking 
how large or how hard it is, but go at it, and 
little by little it will grow smaller, until it is 
done. . 
_ If a hard lesson is to be learned, do not 
spend a moment in fretting; do not lose a 
breath in saying “I can’t,” or ‘I do not see 
how ;” but go at it, and keep at it. Study! 
That is the only way to conquer it. 
If you have entered your Master’s service, 
and are trying to be good and do good, you 
will sometimes find hills of difficulty in the 


how!” 


' Selected. 
LOW FLYING. 

. Low flies the summer swallow—scenting rain, 
And low my heart from prescience of pain ; 

When the clouds scatter, both will meet again. . 


The summer swallow skims so low for flies, 
And finds in cloudy, not in sunny skies ; 
So I, by being sad, may grow more wise. 


Nor men nor swallows can soar every day, 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
And well for both that skies are sometimes gray. 


For though this world is dull without the sun, 
More sweetly shines he after showers are done, 
And eyes are gladder when the tears have run. 


Therefore to-day I would not, if I could, 
Forego my grief and be of merry mood; 
_ As well might swallows rise and miss their food. 
Frazer’s Magazine. 


Selected. 
GROWING UP. 

Oh to keep them still around us, baby darlings, fresh 
and pure, 

“Mother’s” smile their pleasures crowning, “ mother’s” 
kiss their sorrows’ cure; 

Oh to keep the waxen touches, sunny curls, and radiant 
eyes 

Pattering feet, and eager prattle—all young life’s lost 
Paradise ! 


One bright head above the other, tiny hands that clung 
and clasped, 

Little forms, that close enfolding, all of Love’s best gifts 
were grasped ; 

Sporting in the summer sunshine, ‘glancing round the 
winter hearth, 

Bidding all the bright world echo with their fearless, 
careless mirth. 


Oh to keep them; how they gladdened all the path 
from day to day, 

What gay dreams we fashioned of them, asin rosy sleep 
they lay; 

How each broken word was welcomed, how each strug- 
gling thought was hailed. 

As each bark went floating seaward, love-bedecked and 
fancy-sailed ! 


Gliding from our jealous watching, gliding from our 
clinging hold, 

Lo! the brave leaves bloom and burgeon; lo! the shy 
sweet buds unfold ; 

Fast to lip, and cheek, and tresses steals the maiden’s 
bashful joy; 

Fast the frank, bold man’s assertion tones the accents 
of the boy. 


Neither love nor longing keeps them; soon in other 
shape than ours 

Those young hands will seize their weapons, build 
their castles, plant their flowers ; 

Soon a fresher hope will brighten the dear eyes we 
trained to see; 

Soon a closer love than ours in those wakening hearts 
will be. 


So it is, and well it is so; fast the river nears the main, 
Backward yearnings are but idle; dawning never glows 


again ; 

Slow and sure the distance deepens, slow and sure the 
links are rent; 

Let us pluck our autumn roses, with their sober bloom 


content. 
All The Year Round. 


A Leaf of Penitentiary Life, 


A few nights ago a pair of horses were 
driven up Fairmount avenue at a desperate 
gait, and from the carriage, which was stopped 
at the gate of the Eastern Penitentiary, there 
jumped a gentleman who made all haste to 
gain an entrance into the gloomy institution. 
He presently reappeared, bearing in his arms 
a wasted form, which he deposited with ten- 
der care in the carriage, which was driven 
away. 

The occupants of the carriage were a heart- 
broken father and his dying son. The latter 
was committed to the Eastern Penitentiary 


some two years ago for larceny. His intelli- 
gence and amiability soon made him a gene- 
ral favorite. He was, at the time of his com- 
mitment, about eighteen years old, a tall, 
well-formed, handsome young man, without 
a single trace of the usual characteristics of 
the criminal. The prison authorities took a 
special interest in his case, but he was ex- 
ceedingly reticent as to his antecedents, and 
would tell nothing of his history, excepting 
that he had fallen into bad company. About 
a year ago he began to show signs of the in- 
sidious complaint, consumption, which num- 
bers many victims in prison. 

He slowly wasted away until two or three 
weeks ago, the physician in charge, as he 
went through the hospital of the institution, 
stopped a moment beside the cot of this pa- 
tient, and said to him gravely, that if he had 
anything to say to any person on earth he 
had better do so without delay, as he had but 
a short time to live. The remark seemed to 
impress the poor fellow deeply, for he shortly 
afterwards asked for a paper and pencil, and, 
obtaining them, wrote—* The son whom you 
have mourned as dead is in the Hastern Peni- 
tentiary, Philadelphia.” He signed the brief 
note and sank back exhausted on his couch. 

Being asked relative to the destination of 
the note he had written, he directed it to be 
addressed to a lady in a town in Massachu- 
setts, which was complied with. A few days 
afterward a gentleman applied to one of the 
authorities for permission to see the youth, 
and when brought in his presence evinced the 
strongest emotion. He stated that he was 
the father of the dying boy, and that the lat- 
ter’s mother being at the White Mountains 
for her health, which is very delicate, he, the 
father, had opened the note sent from this 
city, and was very glad he had done so, as the 
declaration contained in it would surely have 
killed her. Their son had been considered 
dead for more than two years. 

Being wealthy, the parents had given him 
a good education and designed him for a pro- 
fessional life, but, when about sixteen years 
of age, his mind became affected by the in- 
fluence of sensational novels, and he formed 
an insatiable desire to roam through the 
Western wilds. He ran away with two sons 
of the Mayor of the town, but was traced to 
the place they had chosen for a temporary 
stay, and brought home. The two compan- 
ions remained at home, but he very soon again 
ran off, and his parents had since heard no- 
thing of him, except a report that he had been 
killed, which they believed. 

The sight of this boy, stretched upon a bed 
of death within the foreboding walls of a prison, 
crushed the father’s heart; but this only made 
his importunities the more effective, and he 
succeeded in procuring his son’s pardon, with 
which he sped to prison, and doubtless, anxi- 
ous that, even were it the last hour his son 
should live, it should be spent in pure, free 
air, he had him carried from the institution 
as above related, It was his intention, should 
the son live until he could be conveyed on 
board a steamship, to have him taken home 
in that way, otherwise he would let him die 
at a hotel, and then have the body taken on 
by rail to the home of his innocent and happy 
boyhood. 

The weight of sorrow that awaited the 
mother in either case can easily be conceived. 
Whether the dying young man revived suffi- 
ciently to endure the sea trip or whether he 
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¢ . 
died at the hotel his father brought him to,|our Saviour, who is wholly and alone worthy|solidity. There is an exquisite comfort, a 


we did not learn. 
but painful one, and is not without a power- 
ful lesson to youth.—Phila. Inquirer. 


For “The Friend.” 


The following lively original letter from 
Eli Yarnall to his friend Abraham Pennell, 
afterward a valuable Elder, was written when 
about 23 years of age, and is instructive par- 
ticularly as showing the humility of the for- 
mer, as manifested by the expressions con- 
tained in the postscript. He subsequently 
became an eminent minister in the Society 
of Friends. 

Edgt. ye 30th of ye 6th mo. 1776. 

Highly esteemed friend and brother in the 
best relation, Abrm Pennell: Thine dated 
ye 23d, I received ye 28th when my mind as 
well as body was busily employed in things 
relating to this life, Jawful in their places ; 
which when I opened and beheld thy name, 


This narrative is a brief|forevermore, amen. 


And finally, Dear friend, let us remember 
the gracious promise of the Lord spoken by 
the*mouth of the royal psalmist, “ Blessed is 
the man that standeth not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor walketh in the way of sin- 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful, 
but his delight is in the Lord, and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. Oh the gra- 
cious promise,—he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, whose leaf shall not 
wither, but shall bring forth fruit in due sea- 
son.”’ Now here is a plain rule to try our 
hearts, whether we meditate in the Lord and 
delight in his precepts day and night, more 
than in things relating to this transitory 
world. I believe my dear friend it is the 
case with thee, and I have true faith to be- 
lieve that thou art bringing forth fruits of hu- 
mility, reverence and holy self denial, (which 
hath been made manifest by thy conduct, ) and 
I hope the end will be everlasting life, which 


a sweet holy calm became the center oflis the desire of thy affectionate friend and 


my mind, and before J began to read, being 
endued in some measure with the spirit thou 
wast favored with when writing, 1 had with 
a thankful heart to ascribe the praise to Him 
who inspired thy heart with desires for my 
good, and received it as a fresh blessing 
from His bountiful hand, through thee as an 
instrument, (to whom for every mercy may 
our souls deeply unite and bow in humble 
reverence, imploring His divine majesty that 
he may be pleased to abilitate us to make re- 
turns that may be acceptable before him ;) and 
by reading it over and over I have witnessed 
it to increase my faith and answer the end 
desired. I could speak much in commenda- 
tion of the particulars of it, but the Truth 
beareth witness in our spirits, and through 
mercy we are carried above compliments. 

Dear Friend, I was surprised that thou 
should desire the prayers of such a poor un- 
worthy creature as I am, but I must confess 
when I have been concerned to ask forgive- 
ness of the Father of Mercies, and to pray 
with the Spirit of his dear Son, the Lamb who 
knows what we have need of before we ask 
him, I have been concerned to intercede for 
thee with thy dear companion, that you may 
be preserved in the faith and hold out with 
alacrity the race that you have begun, press- 
ing daily forward towards the mark, and ob- 
tain the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Dear Friend and fellow pilgrim, let us never 
forget to approach the throne of Divine Grace 
and intercede for one another, that we may 
be built up and established in the faith, that 
we may answer the great end for which we 
were created, (for no less a purpose than his 
own glory) that when the various causes of 
our allotments here may draw to a period, 
and it pleaseth the Lord to send his undenia- 
ble messenger to command a final separa- 


tion from these bodies, we may depart in 
peace with man, and leave an example of 
holiness to our survivors, and an assurance to 
the world that we can render up our accounts 
with joy, and that we may meet and embrace 
one another in the glorious regions of eternal 
bliss; where, enjoying the company of saints 
and angels, we may with one heart and one 
voice join in singing praises and hallelujahs, 
and ascribing glory, honor, immortality, eter- 
nal dominion and everlasting renown to the 
Lord God in the highest, with his dear Son! 


fellow believer, Evi YARNALL. 

P. 8. It hath been on my mind for some 
time past to communicate my thoughts to 
thee in writing, hoping it might create a cor- 
respondence between us that might increase 
the unity of our spirits, which the world is 
ignorant of, neither can man in his natural 
state know the mysteries of these things be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned, but fear- 
ing I should intrude upon thy quiet I have 
neglected it until now. 

I remain as above, 

Ratan.—Ratan comes from the Moluccas— 
principally from Singapore, Pedang, Penang, 
Samarang, and St. Simon’s Bay. Of all the 
ratan collected in the east the United States 
consumes three-quarters of the total product, 
the imports amounting now to something 
more than 6,000,000 pounds. There are no 
less than ten different grades, which vary in 
price from two cents up to ten cents a pound. 
The first quality should be of a bright color, 
of a straw yellow, but in addition must be 
supple, and not sticky, a trade word, mean- 
ing dull and wanting in elasticity. It requires 
a great deal of experience to decide what is 
good ratan, or the kind which will work up 
best for particular sorts of goods. The very 
choicest ratan comes from Besjamassing. 
Both outside and inside have their -special 
uses. 

The calamus rotang belongs to that peculiar 
species of palm which secretes in its cuticle a 
very considerable amount of silica, while its 
inside is made up of tough and fibrous fila- 
ments. The outside, with the smooth natural 
varnish, when stripped off by particular ma- 
chinery, is used for.seating chairs. There is 
a single factory in the United States which 
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luxurious ease about a real ratan chaise longe, 
such as is made at Singapore, that we can 
hardly equal. Split ratan is made up into 
some half dozen different sizes, and is then 
sold by the 1000 feet. The finest qualities of 
ratan are also used by whip-makers. The 
large and constantly-increasing business may 
be estimated by the fact that one factory in 
New England alone employs one thousand 
operatives, and that the total number of peo- 
ple working in ratan is fully eighteen thou- 
sand. The capital used in the manufacture is 
about $2,000,000.—Worth American. 


On “Going into Mourning.” 

It is cheering to know that in the present 
day there are Christians of various denomina- 
tions, who see the uselessness, the hollowness, 
and the mischief of the general custom of 
“ going into mourning” on the decease of re- 
latives and friends; and who, in accordance 
with their convictions, do not adopt the prac- 
tice themselves, and greatly desire to see 
others released from the thraldom which it 
imposes. 

We cannot doubt there are many sincere- 
hearted Christians, who have felt, and yet 
deeply feel, the bondage of this custom, and 
yet who have been trained so to look upon 
it as an inseparable attendant of death and 
bereavement, that it may never occur to them 
how desirable it is, how consistent for them, 
as followers of the Lord Jesus, to break their. 
bonds, and to enjoy the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes all His children free. When 
our Heavenly Father is pleased to call upon 
us to part with those near and dear to us, and 
to summon them to a fixed and eternal state 
of being, does He not design thereby to teach 
us deep and important lessons? Do these 
afflictions come at random? Surely not! They 
are permitted in mercy and in love, to bring 
home to our hearts the uncertainty and frailty 
of our own existence; to show us the empti- 
ness and unsatisfying nature of all earth’s joys 
and possessions, and to quicken us to greater 
diligence, in seeking after a state of prepara- 
tion, through the merits and mediation of Him 
who died for us, for an entrance into the king- 
dom of purity and bliss. Can we, then, doubt 
that these gracious designs are often hin- 
dered, if not altogether frustrated, by the 
time and attention of the bereaved being taken 
up at these solemn seasons with preparing 
their “mourning;” by having to summon 
their draper, their dressmaker, their milliner, 
&e., &c., and in having to hasten the many 
preparations, that all may be ready by the 
day of interment? .And we believe it is a 
fact that most dressmakers will allow, that 
on no occasion is more scrupulous attention. 
reQuired to all being thoroughly fashionable, 
than in the making of “mourning.” Much in- 


turns out daily enough chair cane to cover|jury is also often inflicted on the health of the 


20,000 chairs. The inside of the ratan is 
shaped by machinery either round or flat, 
and so worked up into innumerable articles. 
Baskets, brooms, mats, matting, are all made 
from the inside of the ratan, and an immense 
quantity of it is worked around demijohns. 
Both the inside and outside of the ratan are 
employed in the manufacture of furniture. 
This branch of industry we have undoubtedly 
copied with Chinese accuracy from India. 
Perhaps even with the addition of our numer- 
ous mechanical helps we have but very little 
improved on the models as to appearance or 


makers of “ mourning” dresses, from the long 
hours they are obliged to work, in order that 
the preparations may be completed in time; 
and the trial to the eye-sight is very great, 
from having to stitch on a black material 

hour after hour by artificial light. -e 
And to what end is all this toil, this out- 
lay, this bustle, this unseasonable distraction 
of thought and attention, when the mind 
should be occupied with serious reflections? 
when the greatest relief to the troubled and 
afflicted spirit would be, not in having the 
thoughts occupied with the trifles of dress 
: i 
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and vanity, but in secking communion with 
the Lord, and in striving after submission to 
His holy will. It is often pleaded that such 
dress is worn out of respect to the deceased ; 
but can it benefit them? Such dress is also 
often worn merely asa matter of compliment, 
when the wearer does not profess really to 
mourn, and therefore acts a lie / 

Oh! surely the true mourning of a bereaved 
and stricken heart for a beloved departed rela- 
tive or friend, is of more value than all the 
funeral pageantry and dresses that money 
can purchase! and such a mourner is regarded 
with love and compassion by Him, who wept 
at the grave of Lazarus. Such an one need 
not display any outward symbols of grief, but 
will be comforted by remembering that while 
“man looketh on the outward appearance, the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” 

To the poor also we believe this custom to 
be a very serious evil, and they are much to 


to-morrow night, if you watch, you may hear/ample, an industrial establishment or a col- 
the vibration of their wings as they pass over| lection of dwellings empties refuse into the 


the timber to the north, in their approach to 
the old rice pond, or open water of the big 
slough. Upon all other occasions, and also 
when disturbed, they exhibit their usual pro- 
pensity to indulge in gabble and goose talk: 

The most prominent among the varieties 
in the west is the Canada goose. The next, 
and existing in great numbers, is the white- 
fronted or laughing goose, called by many 
“brant.” Of the regular brent-goose we have 
but few. We killed one out of a flock in the 
Illinois river, in 1860, on a sand bar, and be- 
lieve it is the only flock we ever saw in that 
valley. The brent-goose is about half the 
size of the Canada variety, and is about two- 
thirds as large as the white-fronted, mottled, 
or laughing goose. But in the absence of the 
regular brent-goose, the mottled bird, known 
as the laughing goose, carries the name of 


be felt for, in being taught by the example of|brant. And brant it is, so far as the average 


the well informed, that such a usage, invol- 
ving sach an unprofitable occupation of the 
thoughts, and so much expense, is necessary 
on theedecease of their friends. On those 
who have perhaps nursed a relative through 
a long illness, and have had great difficulty 
in getting them the comforts their afflicted 
state required, what an additional tax it must 
be, to feel compelled after their decease to ob- 
tain this useless “mourning!” 
them, to procure it, are obliged to run into 
debt; and if they are upright and honest, this 
is an added burden to their poor minds, al- 
ready pressed down with sorrow and bereave- 
ment. j 

Is it not time that professing Christians, 
and those who have had the advantages 
of education and mental culture, should by 
their influence and example, teach their poorer 
neighbors, that mourning consists not in the 
color of the dress, but in the state of the heart, 
—that black dress worn for such a purpose is 
unworthy the Christian, often betokening 
that which is not felt, and is therefore in ad- 
dition tothe other evils of the custom, a de- 
parture from that strict truthfulness, which 
in deed as well as in word, ought ever to 
mark the Christian character. 

May we then who profess to be followers 
of the Lord Jesus, to whatever denomination 
we may belong, or whatever our condition or 
Station in life may be, strive yet more and 

more to live up to the precepts of our holy 
religion, and not conform to the foolish fash- 
ions and vanities, the senseless customs and 
usages of the world, in this and other re- 
spects; but seek to live increasingly near unto 
the Spirit of Christ within us, whereby we 
“shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make us free.” 


Wild Geese in the West. 


Much cunning is exhibited by these birds 
in localities where they are frequently dis- 

urbed. We have often seen them in the great 
swamps of the Bureau valley, along the Ili- 
nois, come in about dark, when it was just 
too late to draw a sight, noiselessly stealing 
along, so as to evade the random shot of the 
hunter returning to camp after a hard day’s 
work. So attached are they to their old 

erounds, arid so liable to be pursued at night 
by reckless adventurers, that after a few warn- 
ings they baftle the most intelligent. Should 
their line of entry be discovered to night as 
hey come across the marsh 


shooter is informed; for few of them have 
ever seen a brent-goose, and this is the only 
bird, which, to their knowledge, ever bore the 
name. These same fellows call a partridge a 
pheasant, and an English snipe a woodcock. 

It is amusing to watch a flock of laughing 
geese as they approach a favorite feeding 
ground or aresting place. They come first 
in the regular acute angle line of flight. Sud- 


Many of|denly they break ranks, and with one accord 


the whole flock begins a series of evolutions, 
tumbling and turning high in air, and then 
descending in a most comical and irregular 
manner, to the amusement of the observer, 
allthe while indulging in a jabber more re- 


stream, and as a result fish disappear or are 
found dead upon the surface, it is certain that 
the water is strongly and injuriously affected. 
The gradual infection may be noted by the 
fish first rising to the top, apparently ill at 
ease, and subsequently dying. In vitiated 
water also mollusks perish, and their bodies 
decompose rapidly. In the air they merely 
seem to dry up and retain life, though tor- 
pid for some time, becoming revivified by 
return to water. Cresses cannot live in cor- 
rupt water, and their existence is a sign of 
purity in the fluid, while alge, deprived of 
their green color, indicate absolute corrup- 
tion. M. Geradin, in reference to this sub- 
ject, in a recent note to the French Acad- 
emy, states that the best method of measur- — 
ing the degree of purity or of infection in the 
water is by determining the amount of oxy- 
gen ina given quantity. Water containing 
a large percentage of the gas is pure and 
good; but when little of the latter is present 
the water is decidedly deleterious to health.— 
Scientific American. 
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Remarkable Preservation. 

The following interesting narrative is pub- 
lished in a late Norwegian newspaper: ‘‘The 
captain of the schooner Amazon, of Stavanger, 
recently arrived at Bergen with a cargo of 
salt, reports that in passing the British Chan- 
nel he had the opportunity of saving a British 
lad of fifteen under very peculiar circum- 
stances. The Amazon was about twelve geo- 
graphical miles from the British shore, when 


sembling the merry laughter of a bevy of|the captain thought he observed through his 


school girls than anything else, from which 
peculiarity they receive their name. As a 
table bird it is highly esteemed, and is gener- 
ally preferred to the Canada goose. In point 
of numbers it exceeds the latter in this local- 
ity, while in other parts the ratio is reversed. 

They visit the west in March and April, on 
their migration to the lakes and bays of 


telescope something floating on the water. 
He altered his course so as to get nearer, and 
soon discovered that it was a small boat, in 
which a lad was lying fast asleep. The shout- 
ing from the schooner did not awaken him, 
but when a small log was thrown over into 
the boat he awoke with a sudden start; an 
end of a line was thrown to him, and he was 


northern Minnesota, the British possessions|just able to fasten it when he swooned, and 


and Labrador, remaining with us sometimes 
as late as May in small detachments. Many 
are killed before they reach their northern 
breeding grounds. After raising the usual 
brood, and replenishing their thinned ranks, 
they gather for the autumnal return flight, 
and in October we see them wending their 
way to their old and favorite haunts, until 
the cold weather drives them southward to 
the great marshes of Arkansas and the lower 
Mississippi. As they pass north in March, 
generally before a southerly gale, which car- 
ries them along with little apparent effort, 
their coming is welcomed asa harbinger of 
returning spring. They come, too, in large 
numbers, accompanied by all the usual varie- 
ties of water-fowl in even greater profusion. — 
Harper's Magazine. 


The Sanitary Condition of Water.—There 
is no more prolific source of disease than bad 
water; but to distinguish whether the fluid 
is unfit for consumption or not is somewhat 
difficult. Water from a certain river, spring 
or well, may be repulsive to the senses, and 
yet harmless to the stomach, in comparison 
with other water which has a much more at- 
tractive appearance. Perhaps the best mode 
of determining the question is to examine the 
condition of the organisms dwelling in the 


from the south |proposed source to be utilized. If, for ex-| pigments ; 
? 


had to be carried on board the vessel. In the 
boat nothing was found but a pair of oars and 
a Bible. The lad, when brought back to life 
and strength by the tender care shown to 
him, gave the following account. He was 
sitting on the shore, reading his Bible, when 
some of his companions came down to him 
and teazed him with the manner in which he 
spent his leisure time. To escape from their 
banter he got into a boat, and kept on read- 
ing, when suddenly he discovered, to his great 
dismay, that his persecutors had cut the line 
and left his boat to the power of the quick- 
running ebb. He tried to use the oars, but 
struggled in vain against wind and water, 
and, as a dense fog set in, he soon lost sight 
of land. After several hours of alternate 
struggle and powerless despair he fell asleep, 
and sleep remained, in fact, his only comfort 
against hunger, cold, and the deep pangs of 
his isolation during the three days and two 
nights which he had spent in his frail boat 
when he was at last seen and saved. The 
name of the captain of the Amazon is Thom- 
son.” 


The Colors of Bird’s Wings.—It would be 
an error to suppose that all the exquisite me- 
tallic shades which diaper the feathers of 
birds and the wings of butterflies arise from 
it was a dream of the alchemists 
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to try to extract them. The sole cause is the 
play of light, fugitive as the sparkles of the 
diamond. When the beautiful feathers on the 
breast of a humming bird are examined under 
the microscope it is astonishing to see none 
of the shades the mystery of which you would 
penetrate. They are simply made of.a dark 
brown opaque substance, not.unlike those of 
a black duck. There is, however, a remarka- 
ble arrangement; the barb of the feather, in- 
stead of being a fringed stem, offers a series 
of smail squares of horny substance placed 
point to point. These plates, of infinitesimal 
size, are extremely thin, brown, and to all ap- 
pearance, exactly alike, whatever may be the 
reflection they give. The brilliant large 
feathers of the peacock are the same; the 
plates are only at a greater distance, and of 
less brightness. They have been described 
as so many little mirrors, but that compari- 
son is not correct, for then they would only 
give back light without coloring it. Neither 
do they act by decomposing the rays which 
pass through them, for then they would not 
lose their iris tints under the microscope. It 
is to metals alone that the metallic plumage 
of the humming birds ean be compared; the 
effects of the plates in a feather are like tem- 
pered steel or crystalized bismuth. Certain 
specimens emit colors very variable under 
different angles, the same scarlet feather be- 
coming, when turned to ninety degrees, a 
beautiful emerald green.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The British government has contracted 
for the building of two iron clads on the Clyde, each 
5,000 tons, and of 6,000 horse power. 

The London press comments on the defeat of the 
Republican party in the United States, at the election 
on the 3d inst. The Pall Mall Gazette says: The ver- 
dict is a protest against a third term for Grant; against 
the policy of the administration toward the South ; 
against the salary bill, and the failure of fraud investi- 
gations. Similar views are expressed by other jour- 
nals, 

Another extensive strike of agricultural laborers in 
Lincolnshire is threatened. The farmers insist on a re- 
duction of three shillings per week in the wages of farm 
hands, The union is arranging for the emigration of 
laborers on a large scale in the event of a prolonged 
cessation of labor. 

Twelve thousand colliers who struck in Yorkshire, 
have resumed work, pending the settlement of their 
demands by arbitration. 

The consumption of cotton in Europe has been nearly 
stationary for the past few years. During the past year 
American cotton constituted more than half the whole 
amount consumed in England, while on the Continent 
Indian cotton was used slightly in excess of the Ameri- 
can. Of the total amount consumed in Europe the past 
year, 5,189,000 bales, America contributed 2,508,000, 
and India 1,532,000. ; 

The discovery of beds of sulphur in Iceland bids fair 
to make a material change in the trade in that sub- 
stance, the Italian mines, according to recent accounts, 
having become to a considerable degree exhausted. An 
Englishman has purchased six square miles in the 
region adjoining Lake Myvatn, in which are mountains 
of almost solid sulphur, the yellow color of which is 
visible at a great distance. 

The twin steamer Castalia, after several unsatis- 
factory trial trips, has returned to the Thames. Im- 

ortant alterations are to be made in her engines, which 
it will take six weeks to complete. 

It has been decided to hold a great international 
Catholic Congress in London, with the object of main- 
taining the doctrine of papal infallibility, reasserting 
the Pope’s right to temporal as well as spiritual power, 


and proclaiming it the bounden duty of all Christians 
to return to allegiance to Rome. It is stated this deter- 
mination is the result of direct instructions from the 
Vatican, and some of the highest dignitaries of the 
Church will attend the Congress. Archbishop Man- 
ning recently declared in a speech at Westminster that 
there was undoubtedly approaching one of the mighti- 
est contests the religious world had ever seen. There- 
fore it was necessary to fearlessly assert through the free 
press of England the Pope’s rights and his pretensions 
to world-wide allegiance. 

Advices from Cape Town state that the gold fields 
were attracting more attention, larger nuggets being 
found daily. The crops througliout the country were 
in good condition. The rivers were swollen, causing 
delay in the transmission of the mails. 

A dispatch has been received from the steamer Fara- 
day, dated the 8th inst. at 6 P. M., which says a. fault 
has been discovered in the cable, but too late to prevent 
its being passed overboard. We shall buoy the cable. 
When this interruption occurred 1461 miles of cable 
had been laid. 

Liverpool, 11th mo. 9th.— Uplands cotton, 73 a 73d. 
Breadstuffs quiet. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 5th says : The government 
refuses to permit the publication of any intelligence 
touching military operations in the north. Bayonne 
dispatches state that the town and fortress of Irun, near 
the French frontier, are beseiged by the Carlists, who 
are subjecting the place to a severe bombardment. The 
garrison has been reinforced, and it was believed in 
Madrid that the Carlists would be obliged to retreat. 
Don Carlos was with' the besieging force, which num- 
bers about 15,000 men. 

A Paris dispatch says: A number of Deputies have 
presented an address to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
protesting against the arrest of Orlie Tounes by the 
Argentine man-of-war while en route for Patagonia. 
Tounes is a French lawyer, who had procured his elec- 
tion by the Patagonians as their king. When arrested 
he was returning to Patagonia from France, where he 
had been to negotiate a loan. The Argentine Republie, 
claiming jurisdiction over Patagonia, arrested Tounes 
as an usurper. 

LT’ Univers says it is reparted that Italy is about to 
issue a memorandum to the European Powers, calling 
attention to the dangers to Italy from the intrigues of 
the Vatican, declaring that the government can no 
longer tolerate a permanent conspiracy in its own capi- 
tal, and urging the Powers to discontinue the custom 
of maintaining ambassadors at the Holy See. 

An Imperial decree has been issued at Berlin, which 
establishes a representative Assembly of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and fixes its duties and powers. It will ex- 
press its views upon the budget and upon bills not re- 
served for imperial legislation, and also upon bills 
which are not subject to discussion by district diets. 
The Assembly will be composed of ten delegates from 
each district. The diet to~ be elected for three years. 
The Emperor reserves the right to fix the time and 
place of sitting of the Assembly, which will be private. 

The Berlin African Society are about to send another 
expedition to Central Africa. The expedition, which 
will be directed by Captain von Homeyer, leaves Berlin 
in six weeks. 

A disastrous hurricane in Uruguay, South America, 
has caused great destruction to shipping in the harbor 
of Montevideo, and also to property in the interior of 
the country. 

Mexican advices state that numerous deposits of 
silver, quicksilver and cinnabar, have been discovered 
in the State of Guerero. A rich gold placer has also 
been found near Mazatlan. 

A Paris dispatch of the 9th says, that the Duke De- 
monchy (Bonapartist) has been elected to the Assem- 
bly from the Department of Oise, and Montgan (Re- 
publican) from the Department of Drome. 

A special dispatch to the London Standard reports 
that 10,000 Republican troops have collected in the 
approaches to Irun for the relief of the town, but the 
Carlists occupy the intervening passes in great force. 

A Constantinople dispatch states that famine con- 
tinues in Asia Miner, notwithstanding the relief afford- 
ed by the government, The Khedive of Egypt has 
sent corn to the distressed districts. 

Unirep Srares.—There were 535 interments in 
New York last week, and 266 in Philadelphia. The 
funded debt of the city of Philadelphia, 9th mo. 30th 
last, amounted to $59,692,782. The total number of 
votes polled in this city for the office of Lieutenant 
Govenor at the late election was 105,578. The Repub- 
lican candidate had a majority of 12,716. 

The general election which was held in many States 
on the 3d inst., exhibited a surprising change in the 


political sentiments of the voters. In the present House 
of Representatives at Washington, the Republicans 
have a majority of one hundred and nine. So great 
has been the revolution that the Democrats will pro- 
bably have a majority of 56 in the next House. The 
present Republican Governor of New York had a ma- 
jority of 55,000 when he was elected; his Democratic 
competitor has now been chosen by about 40,000 ma- 
jority. The Republicans will still have a small ma- 
jority in the U. 8. Senate. : 

A scientific report received by the War Department 
shows that the Black Hills country is well adapted for 
settlement. It abounds in grass and water, and is won- 
derfully fertile. Iron, gypsum and plumbago, with 
some indications of gold have been discovered. 

During the first nine months of this year, the num- 
ber of immigrants arrived at New York fell off 103,283, 
or nearly one-half, compared with the corresponding 
months in 1873. 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 9th inst. New York.—American gold 110}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 118}; do. coupons, 118}; 
do. 1868, registered, 117}; coupons, 118; do. 5 per 
cents, 1113. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.20; State extra, 
$4.75 a $5.05 ; Ohio extra trade brands, $5.20 a $5.50 ; 
finer brands, $6 a $10.40. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.144; No. 2 do., $1.08; No. 3 do., $1.04 a $1.05; 
red western, $1.19 a $1.23 ; amber, do. $1.24 a $1.25; 
white Michigan, $1.28 a $1.37. State barley, $1.35; 
Canada do., $1.45 a $1.50. Oats, 62 a 66 cts. Western 
mixed.corn, 92 cts.; new mixed, 84 a 87 cts. _Philadel- 
phia.—Middling uplands cotton, 14 cts. ; New Orleans, 
15% cts. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.25; western extra, 
$5.50 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $7.50. Red wheat, 
$1.19 a $1.22; amber, $1.23 a $1.25; white, $1.27 a 
$1.32. Rye, $1.05 a $1.07, Yellow and mixed corn, 
92 a 93 cts. ; new, 75 a 80 cts. Oats, 60a 64 cts. Rice, 
74 a7$cts. Lard, 13}a14}cts. Thearrivals and sales 
of beef cattle reached 3300 head. Sales ranged from 
34 to 84 cts. per Ib. gross, generally between 54 a 7 cts. 
Sheep sold at 4a 5% cts. per lb. gross, and hogs at $9 
a $9.75 per 100 Ib. net for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 1 
Spring wheat, 91 cts.; No. 2 do., 863 cts.; No. 8 do. 
83 cts. New corn, 64 a 643 cts.; old, 73} a 75 cts. No. 
2 oats, 48 cts. Lard, 123 cts. Baltimore—No. 2 red 
wheat, $1.16. Western mixed corn, 85 ets.; white, 85 
a 90 cts. Oats, 60a 65 cts. Rye, 90a 93cts. Cincin- 
nati.—Red wheat, $1.05 a $1.08. Corn, 64 cts. Oats, 
53 a 56 cts. , Es 


“The Germantown Employment Society for Women”? 
has for sale, at a low price, a large supply of substantial 
clothing for men, women and children, suitable to send 
to the Freedmen and Indians, &c. To those purchas- 
ing to the amount of $20.00 or over, we will make a 
deduction of 10 per cent. i: if 

Application may be made to SARAH ANN MATLACK, 
corner Shoemaker’s Lane and Wakefield St., or Mera 
C. Coxurns, 147 School St. = BY 


Diep, at his residence in Philadelphia, on the 12th 
of 9th mo. 1874, SAmuEL Carey, in the 84th year of 
his age. He was the son of James and Martha Carey, 
late of Baltimore, Maryland. When young he gave 
his heart to his Saviour, and during his long life was a 
decided Christian and Friend. After his marriage to 
Martha Evans, of Buffalo, New York, he removed to 
that city, and for many years an indulged meeting was 
held in their house; many Friends travelling in the 
ministry found a home there, and he often accompanied 
them, in his station as an elder, to the meetings in that 
section of the State. After the decease of his wife, his 


|home was in the city of Philadelphia, Always self- 


denying in his habits, he was often ministering to the 
necessities of others. His solitary hours were many 
times seasons of rejoicing on the remembrance of the 
love of the Lord Jesus, and when the time of his de- 
parture drew near he was found ready, The followin: 
memorandum was made shortly before his’ death: “8 
years of age 3rd mo. 2d next.~ I am waiting for my 
dismissal from infirmities, I long for a righteousness 
raised within me by surrendering myself to the govern- 
ment of Christ, and yielding submission to his heart- 
cleansing power, to fit me for an inheritance with the 
redeemed,” ‘ 

; , 10th mo. 19th, 1874, at her residence in this 
city, Mary HoLiinsHeapD, in the 79th year of her age, 
an exemplary member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. | 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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